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Christmas greetings 

Mother Earth has twirled around the sun another 
640 million miles, bringing us again to the anniversary 
of our Blessed Lord’s birth in the little town of Beth- 
lehem. Together with our readers, the editors and 
staff of AMeRIcA adore the Divine Infant who held 
the entire universe in his tiny hands—“upholding all 
things by the word of His power.” In His public life, 
Our Lord bade us, “Have confidence, I have overcome 
the world.” At the close of this Year of Our Lord 
1954, perhaps the conviction we all need most is this 
confidence in the infinite love, the infinite goodness, 
of God. If ever the world was too much with us, it is 
today. The very abundance of material goods with 
which Americans have been blessed seems unfor- 
tunately to put our heavenly Father, so to speak, off- 
stage. When the specter of a devastating war reminds 
us how fragile are the things of time, we are tempted 
either to become spiritually sad or to banish the 
thought of war as a terrible nightmare. The Second 
Person of the Most Holy Trinity became man, how- 
ever, precisely to confront us with God as a human 
event. He reached down—“emptied Himself’—to be- 
come the very center of our earthly lives. Through 
Him, then, we must reach up, must take heart that 
no human problem is beyond the healing genius of 
God’s all-powerful love. So whatever your cares may 
be, we pray at this Holy Season that our Infant 
Saviour, through the intercession of His Holy Mother 
and St. Joseph, may strengthen you and impart to 
you and your loved ones a very Joyous Christmas 
and a truly Blessed New Year. 


The voice of the Holy Father 

The entire Catholic world is grateful for one special 
favor this Christmas—the remarkable recovery of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. Though by no means 
fully recuperated, he was strong enough on Dec. 12 
to broadcast his apostolic benediction to the great 
crowd which thronged St. Peter’s for the consecration 
of the new Archbishop of Milan, 57-year-old Msgr. 
Giovanni Battista Montini. It must have pained the 
Holy Father to have had to absent himself from the 
consecration of one who is so close a friend and loyal 
a collaborator. Archbishop Montini has for a decade 
been constantly at the Pope’s side in the discharge of 
his office of pro-Secretary of State. In the message 
which rang clearly and firmly through the basilica, 
His Holiness expressed his disappointment that he 
was not well enough personally to consecrate Arch- 
bishop Montini. That had been his hope, but, as he 
put it, “the adorable dispositions of Providence” made 
itimpossible. There is hope in the Vatican these days 
that the Holy Father may continue to recover. Not 
only has he been able to speak briefly by loudspeaker 
to the people in St. Peter’s on Dec. 8 and 12, but he 
has been able to spend several hours at a stretch at 
his desk. As Christmas comes again, all his spiritual 
sons and daughters wish him the happiness and peace 
of the new-born Son of God. From the hands of the 
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Holy Infant and His Blessed Mother may His Holiness 
receive strength of mind and body for those herculean 
labors which his exalted office requires of him. 


Indo-China on the brink 

Indo-China is more and more assuming the aspect 
of a country which cannot be saved unless it promptly 
overcomes the internal disunity which has brought 
it to the brink of disaster. South Vietnam, of course, 
is the crux. Some weeks ago Bao Dai, South Vietnam’s 
Chief of State, removed Gen. Nguygen Van Hinh as 
Chief of Staff of the country’s military forces. He took 
this action because the general had defied orders of 
the civilian Government for 70 days. The Premier, 
however, next fell out with Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
special U. S. Ambassador, in discussions over a suc- 
cessor as Chief of Staff. Meanwhile the morale of 
the leaderless Vietnamese army kept deteriorating. 
The Communists have exploited this long period of in- 
decision, according to reports, to widen what amounts 
to an underground control of many villages. Accord- 
ing to the Geneva truce, they promised to withdraw 
their forces from South Vietnam. The Government 
of South Vietnam, however, has been too disorganized 
to implement this withdrawal. Its army has been 
split between adherents of the Premier and adherents 
of the ousted Chief of Staff. On Dec. 6 it even looked 
as if civil war was in the making. On Dec. 12 the 
Premier announced that Gen. Le Van Ty had been 
appointed Chief of Staff and Gen. Nguygen Van Ty 
Inspector General, on the understanding that Mr. 
Diem would forgive supporters of the old army head 
and let the new appointees patch up the dissension. 
The question is whether these domestic enmities 
haven't already lasted too long and become too en- 
trenched to allow of the kind of unified command 
essential to prevent South Vietnam from falling into 
the hands of the Communists almost by default. 


German state elections 

Although Chancellor Adenauer’s foreign policy re- 
ceived a clear-cut vindication in the Nov. 28 local 
elections in Hesse and Bavaria, his party lost its posi- 
tion in the state governments. The reason for this 
somewhat anomalous result lies in the shifting coali- 
tions in German politics. The Laender or state election 
campaigns, it is true, were dominated to an unusual 
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degree by Germany-wide and international issues. 
But in post-election moves local issues seem to have 
been decisive. The results were therefore ambivalent. 
The electorate repudiated the Social Democrats, who 
had attacked the Christian Democrats on rearma- 
ment, the Saar settlement and the Adenauer policy 
on German reunification. Nevertheless, owing to 
changes in coalitions, the Christian Democrats lost 
control in Bavaria, where Social Democrats won major 
posts. The same is expected to eventuate in Hesse. 
Since state governments designate the members of 
the Bundesrat (upper house) at Bonn, Dr. Adenauer 
may lose his present two-thirds majority there—a ma- 
jority which may turn out to be constitutionally neces- 
sary for ratification of the Paris accords. The issue 
of state-supported confessional schools, which So- 
cialists and Liberals bitterly oppose, now looms up in 
Bavaria. 


Protestant race meeting in South Africa 

Sponsored by the Dutch Reformed Church, an his- 
toric meeting of South Africa’s Protestant Church 
leaders, white and Negro alike, was held at Witwaters- 
rand University Dec. 7-10. It was the first multiracial, 
interdenominational church conference held in South 
Africa in more than 80 years. Of 172 delegates repre- 
senting 42 churches, mission societies and religious 
organizations, 56 were Negroes. Notable was the com- 
pletely free, frank discussion of South Africa’s burning 
issue in public life: the drastic policy of apartheid 
(compulsory racial segregation and discrimination) 
enforced by the present Nationalist Government. 
Coupled with this policy of repression is the Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal of aid from the mission schools, 
Protestant and Catholic alike. The apartheid policy 
was roundly denounced by most of the Negro dele- 
gates, as well as by white representatives of various de- 
nominations, and was stoutly, if suavely, defended by 
the Dutch Reformed. As Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
American secretary of the World Council of Churches 
observed, there was a happy absence of recriminations. 
Positions were not changed as a result of the discus- 
sions, but they had the effect of putting apartheid 
clearly on the spot. That religious leaders are increas- 
ingly determined to speak out against it is shown also 
by the strong words uttered on Nov. 30 by Archbishop 
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Denis E. Hurley, O.M.I., of Durban. Replying to 
Education Minister Verwoerd’s recent attack on the 
schools, he complained that “the future of South Africa 
is hewn out with massive apartheid measures that 
fall like hammer blows on the soul of the black man 
and the conscience of the white man.” Ever growing 
protests on the part of the nation’s religious authorities 
will make it increasingly difficult for the advocates 
of apartheid to maintain their position. 


Mr. Lawrence, churchmen and the union shop 

In a highly controversial column on Dec. 12, David 
Lawrence made one statement with which we are 
happy to agree. He said that the union shop “is a 
moral issue.” Though Mr. Lawrence was concerned 
in his essay with the constitutional aspects of the 
“right to work,” he could not forebear expressing sur- 
prise over the silence of some churchmen on “the 
actual loss of individual rights by millions of American 
workers” through the union shop. That the churchmen 
this widely-read columnist has in mind have indeed 
been silent on the union shop and “right-to-work” 
laws, we do not for a moment doubt. We trust, how- 
ever, that he is not writing under the illusion that all 
churchmen have been silent. From his point of view, 
no doubt, the scandal is compounded by those church- 
men who have broken their silence to uphold the 
morality of the union shop and to condemn the im- 
morality of right-to-work laws. Since Mr. Lawrence 
seems sincerely concerned about the ethical aspects 
of the general problem of union security, we commend 
to his attention the September number of the Cath- 
olic Mind, which prints statements by the Archbishop 
of New Orleans and his representatives on the right- 
to-work law in Louisiana. We also commend the lead- 
ing article in the October issue of Labor-Management 
Panel, published at the University of San Francisco. 
To avoid any further scandalized surprises, we warn 
him that the title of the article in the Panel is: “Right- 
to-Work Laws Are Immoral.” 


Mr. Wilson reverses his field 

A directive from the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, dated Dec. 7, orders the Army, Navy and Air 
Force to avoid restricting their buying to a few sup- 
pliers. The new criteria for letting defense orders, as 
one correspondent reported, are “reminiscent of the 
Lovett regime in the Pentagon.” The reference is to 
former Defense Secretary Robert Lovett, who favored 
and put into practice what came to be known as the 
“broad production-base” policy. This called for keep- 
ing several independent firms in production of such 
critical items as tanks. Under Secretary Wilson this 
policy was sidetracked for the “single, efficient pro- 
ducer” concept (AM. 10/16, pp. 62-63). Mr. Wilson 
thought that concentrating production in a single firm 
would help give the country a “bigger bang for a 
buck.” Critics immediately objected that this sort of 
economy was short-sighted. They noted that an effec- 
tive enemy bombing raid could wipe out in a matter 
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of minutes the sole source of the nation’s supply of 
certain types of armaments. Since one of the by- 
products of the single-producer policy was a net in- 
crease Of $1.7 billion in defense contracts held by 
General Motors, Mr. Wilson’s old company, and a 
simultaneous decrease of $395 million in contracts 
held by the rest of the auto industry, the whole policy 
of defense production threatened to become bogged 
down in partisan politics. Some observers seem to 
think that the approaching advent of a Democratic 
Congress, with the threat of an enquiry into defense 
spending, may have moved Mr. Wilson to reverse his 
field. We prefer to think that further study has shown 
him the prudence of the Lovett policy. 


Counting juvenile delinquents 


While juvenile-delinquency rates in other parts 
of the country continue to climb, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Washington, D. C., have recently re- 
ported declining rates. At first sight it looks as though 
a glance behind the scenes to see what caused the 
rise in one place and the drop in another could give 
valuable clues for the control of juvenile delinquency. 
The fact is that these comparisons don’t mean too 
much and can even be misleading. There is no com- 
mon agreement on what constitutes a juvenile, let 
alone a delinquency. In North Carolina’s books the 
juvenile is a child in the 11-to-15 year bracket. In 
other States the juvenile spans the 10-to-17 year group. 
In defining what is and what is not a delinquency, 
State laws likewise vary widely. Sometimes they al- 
most leave it to the discretion of court officials by 
using such vague terms as “incorrigibility” or “ungov- 
emable behavior.” The difficulty of getting accurate 
statistics on juvenile delinquency is outlined by Ed- 
ward E. Schwartz of the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 
the Nov.-Dec. issue of Children. Not the least of 
these difficulties is getting juvenile courts throughout 
the country to make voluntary reports to some central 
agency. This is a serious matter because juvenile de- 
linquency is a serious national problem. Prudent policy 
in attacking this social problem demands that we 
“see” before we “judge and act.” That is why we need 
the clear and continuing picture that only accurate 
and comprehensive statistics can provide. The Chil- 
dren's Bureau deserves every support in its current 
effort to establish a better system of counting delin- 
quent children. 


Liberal-arts men get jobs 


Educators and business men have lately been work- 
ing closely together. On Dec. 14, for example, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey announced that it was giving 
a total of $450,000 in unrestricted gifts to 188 privately 
supported colleges and universities. In Milwaukee, 
Nov. 10-12, at the annual meeting of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the educational and 
training directors of one of Milwaukee’s largest indus- 
tial firms told assembled deans about the programs 
they operate to afford “continuing education” to 


younger employes. “We want college men,” they said, 
“to come to us equipped to do something.” This state- 
ment triggered quite a discussion on the role of the 
liberal arts in training young people for business. Le- 
high University was the scene of another such meeting 
held at the end of November. The Lehigh symposium 
was arranged by the College English Association. 
There college teachers met with representatives of two 
oil companies, a major bank, a manufacturing concern 
and a large utility system. The upshot of the meeting, 
as reported in Business Week for Dec. 4, was to pin- 
point the real task—convincing students of the value 
of liberal arts. Business is already convinced, and 
most firms actively recruit AB’s. M. P. Reed of New 
York’s Manufacturer’s Trust Co. put it this way: 


Trainees classify generally into two broad groups 
—arts men and Siciaendeuies men. The arts men 
get off to a slower start, due to less familiarity 
with business practice. They show greater adapta- 
bility after an introductory period of several 
months, however . . . Two-thirds of our college 
recruits are liberal-arts men. 


This is good news for the worried arts colleges. 


Are the dead languages deader? 


In a strongly worded letter to its membership, the 
New York Classical Club urged attendance at a Dec. 
4 meeting to discuss “the rapidly worsening language 
situation in the public high schools of the city.” When 
the Latin teachers began to tell their woes, it was ap- 
parent that they had troubles in abundance. Most of 
their problems stem from the current philosophy of 
education which looks down its nose at the old “disci- 
plinary” values of studying an inflected language. Key 
men in the battle to keep Latin a going concern in the 
public schools are the principals of the junior and 
senior high schools. Where they give encouragement 
to students to take it, Latin prospers. Most of them, 
however, do not give such encouragement. The prob- 
lem is a national one, as shown by a recent survey of 
550 member institutions of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Lynchburg, Va., made the study. In Greek, only 50 of 
the 550 colleges had an enrolment of 50 or more 
students during the past four years. During the same 
period, only 11 colleges had 200 or more students 
enrolled in Latin. The extent of the decline of in- 
terest in the classical languages becomes apparent 
when we compare these figures with those of 1929, 
when (with fewer colleges) 64 had 50 or more en- 
rolled in Greek, while 38 reported enrolments of 200 
or more in Latin. Today 87 of the reporting colleges 
teach neither Latin nor Greek. Since 1929, Latin en- 
rolments have dropped 53 per cent, Greek only 20 
per cent. The decrease in men’s colleges has been 35 
per cent in both Latin and Greek; in women’s colleges, 
65 per cent in Latin and 62 per cent in Greek. What- 
ever Greek they teach appears stabilized in coeduca- 
tional colleges, where Latin dropped 55 per cent, 
Greek only five per cent. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











There has been a good deal of public misinformation 
about the so-called “mail cover” of a Senator. It might 
be interesting to pass on some hard-to-get data on 
this subject, obtained from one close to the business, 
who must remain unidentified. 

A mail cover does not mean that the mail covered 
is opened and read. That would be a heavily punish- 
able felony. What it means is that the names and 
addresses on incoming and outgoing mail are copied 
off and listed. This is not done by the congressional 
or Government investigators who request the mail 
cover, however. They never see the mail themselves. 
What they do is receive an official Postal Inspection 
permission in writing to request local postmasters to 
have a clerk cover the mail to and from an individual 
being investigated. 

Two conditions are attached to the granting of this 
permission. There must be no delay in transmitting 
the mail, and, of course, no opening and reading of 
it. Now a Senator’s office mail, for example, might 
come and go in a dozen large bags daily. Hence a 
cover would be impractical and is not attempted. 
The mail cover is therefore put on his private resi- 
dence as well as on the private residences of his 
principal assistants. 

What is the purpose of a mail cover? It is simply 
to discover who the individual’s correspondents— 
usually financial—are from the names and addresses 
on his mail. Thus, in the case of the investigation of 
Senator McCarthy in 1951-52, the names of his 
bankers and brokers were learned; his financial 
records were then subpoenaed from them. Over 200 
pages of photostats of these records were published 
in the 1952 report of the Hennings Sub-committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Is this practice illegal? Definitely not. Postal Regu- 
lations, as amended, admits it in principle. The 
Hennings subcommittee investigators got a written 
opinion from the Post Office Department to this effect 
before going ahead. According to one postal inspector, 
I am told, mail covers have been used for at least 30 
years. At the one-day hearing of the Ferguson-George 
committee recently, Senator Ferguson said he would 
ask for legislation prohibiting this long-standing 
practice. 

Such a prohibition is sure to be opposed. Many 
Federal investigating agencies use mail covers, @.g., 
the FBI, G2 and Naval Intelligence, the State De- 
partment, the Central Intelligence Agency. It seems 
that at least one congressional committee also uses 
mail covers. It looks as if the practice will continue 
as long as we have a government in Washington. It 
has become an ordinary investigatory technique. 

WitFrRm PaRsONs 
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UNDERSCORINGS 











p> Three international Catholic groups were among 
the 25 non-governmental organizations admitted to 
consultative status by the UN Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco) at its eighth 
general conference held at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
early this month. They were the International Film 
Office, the International Federation of Catholic Youth 
and the World Union of Catholic Teachers. Two 
Communist-inspired organizations, the International 
Union of Students and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, which were dropped two years ago, were 
refused readmission on the ground that their applica- 
tions had been made too late. 

p A family-allowance plan has been inaugurated in 
British Guiana by the Association of Catholic Em- 
ployers and Executives. A central fund will be cre- 
ated by the association from which employes earning 
less than $200 a month will be entitled to draw $5 
a month for each dependent child after the second. 
The plan owes much to the inspiration of Most Rev, 
Richard Lester Guilly, S.J., Vicar Apostolic of British 
Guiana, who was chaplain of the employers’ asso- 
ciation prior to his consecration last October. During 
a visit to the America office about a year ago, Fr, 
Guilly noted that the Communist threat in British 
Guiana “calls very specially for the positive applica- 
tion of Catholic social principles” (Am. 11/7/58; cf. 
12/5/58). 

p All 259 Popes in the history of the Church will 
be portrayed individually on postage stamps to be 
issued by the Republic of Panama, according to Re- 
ligious News Service for Dec. 8. The series, which 
begins next March with 12 stamps devoted to the 
Popes named Pius, will be completed in eight years. 
p The National Council of Catholic Men has pro- 
duced a 90-minute 16mm sound film based on kine- 
scopes of the Catholic Hour TV series, “I Sing of a 
Maiden,” four live programs on the life of our Lady 
which appeared last January. Copies of the film will 
be available to the public after Jan. 1 at a rental of 
$25 per showing. It is not available for TV showing. 
For details write NCCM, 1812 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

p> Altar and Home, published by Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo., has been remodeled to make 
it a liturgical review specifically directed to the laity. 
Its aim is “to answer a real and growing need, solid 
material on a popular level in the field of the litur- 
gical apostolate.” Articles in the December issue dis 
cuss Christmas at the Altar... in the Home...i 
the Market Place. The theme of the January number 
will be the sacramental nature of the Christian family 
(Published monthly except June, July, August. $14 
year). C. K. 
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Dixon-Yates and subsidiarity 


Hardly anyone who reads the papers these days is 
unaware that two gentlemen by the names of Dixon 
and Yates are involved in a public controversy over a 
power contract. Last year Congress refused Govern- 
ment-owned TVA $100 million for a power plant to 
meet the expanding needs of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Subsequently Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates, rep- 
resenting private power companies, contracted to do 
the job as a private enterprise. The storm that blew 
up over the terms of this contract has now opened up 
again the whole question of government in business. 

The answer to that question involves the applica- 
tion of what Pius XI called “a fundamental principle 
of social philosophy,” namely, the principle of sub- 
sidiary function. A subsidiary is usually thought of 
as a smaller body attached as a dependent or helper 
to a larger and higher one. A steel company may have 
a coal company as a subsidiary. According to the 
principle of subsidiarity as it is understood in Cath- 
olic social philosophy, however, the larger and more 
powerful body is cast in the role of a helper. 

Each social body—the family, for example—has its 
own proper job to do. For purposes of getting that 
job done, even a larger and more powerful body is 
a subsidiary. It functions in second place. In eco- 
nomic matters, apart from the primary functions of 
government, this principle of subsidiarity requires that 
government restrict itself to a secondary role, in the 
sense that government must never destroy or take 
over a function which independent economic groups 
can successfully perform for themselves. The prin- 
ciple is thus a curb on state action. 

By the same token, however, the state is at times 
required to intervene in economic life. This aspect 
of the principle is just as binding on government as 
its curbing aspect. Government must come to the aid 
of lower bodies to make it possible for them to fulfil 
their functions adequately, and even in certain cases 
must operate in their place. As Pius XII expressed 
itin his 1942 Christmas broadcast: 


... the purpose of the state’s activity, political 
and economic, is the permanent realization of 
the common good: that is to say, the provision 
of those external conditions which are needful 
to citizens as a whole for the development of 
their qualities and the fulfilment of their duties 
in every sphere of life, material, intellectual and 
religious—in the supposition, however, that the 
powers and energies of the family and other 
organisms which hold natural precedence over 
the state are insufficient .. . 


The application of the principle of subsidiarity always 
demands a careful analysis of the facts in each case. 
Anyone who is simply against government interven- 
tion, or who thinks it inconsistent to support interven- 
tion in one case but not in another, is failing to apply 
this principle case by case. Public housing, for exam- 
ple, may be called for at one time and not another, in 
New York but not in California. 





ENITORIALS 








Pope Pius XII reminded the delegates of the Eighth 
International Congress of Administrative Sciences, 
Aug. 5, 1950, that in today’s social conditions “no 
one doubts the necessity for the state to widen its 
field of activity and also to increase its power.” While 
roundly condemning unwarranted extensions of state 
power, the Holy Father added, “. . . once more, what 
We condemn is but the excessive seizure of power 
by the state.” 

A simplicist opposition to government intervention 
is thus outlawed by the most fundamental principle 
of Catholic social philosophy. So is an attitude that 
lightly encourages intervention. Either extreme makes 
for easy oratory and a specious aura of consistency. 
Yet both extremes are serious obstacles to handling 
the complex problems of the day with true social 
prudence. 


Emphasis on economic aid 


In creating the Council of Foreign Economic Policy 
on December 11, the President made what could con- 
ceivably be one of the most important policy de- 
cisions of his Administration. Behind this action lay 
two considerations which have come in recent months 
to dominate Mr. Eisenhower's thinking on foreign 
affairs. The first was pithily expressed by Gabriel 
Hauge, one of his administrative assistants, when he 
told the National Planning Association on December 
18 that “we are going to hear less gunfire and see 
less blood flow.” From this assumption, the second 
consideration proceeds logically. If the possibilities 
of a shooting war have become more remote than at 
any time since the cold war started, then the time has 
come to place a new and heavier emphasis on eco- 
nomic weapons. 

The new Foreign Economic Council, which will 
have Cabinet-level status, will discharge on the eco- 
nomic front a function analogous to that performed. by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in military affairs. It will 
have the duty, not only of developing and unifying 
the foreign economic activities of the Government, 
but of coordinating them with domestic economic 
policy. Reflecting the importance of the new agency, 
the President named to serve on it five of his key 
associates: the Secretaries of State, ‘Treasury, Com- 
merce and Agriculture and the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. To head the agency, he 
recalled to Washington the former Director of the 
Budget Bureau and prominent Detroit banker, Joseph 
M. Dodge. 
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Even those who do not share the President’s as- 
sumption that Moscow is not planning war in the 
immediate future ought to welcome this new emphasis 
on economic aid. The hungry, depressed masses of the 
world are no longer resigned to languish in their 
misery. They have come to realize that through mod- 
ern methods of production and proper organization 
it is possible for them to advance, if not to abundance, 
at least somewhat beyond the near-starvation levels 
on which most of them live. They are ready to wel- 
come anyone, including the Communists, who will 
show them how to do this and will lend a helping 
hand. 

To the United States, this stirring of the peoples 
poses a mighty challenge. It also imposes a grave 
responsibility. Almost alone in the world, we possess 
the key to abundance. We cannot feed and clothe and 
house the world, but we can use our abundance, our 
capital, our know-how to help the world to help itself. 
Apart from self-interest or stopping communism, it 
is our Christian duty to do this. 

We have, of course, been aiding the world, espe- 
cially Western Europe, since the end of the war. It 
is the President’s belief that, without neglecting our 
armaments or our alliances, we must now give a higher 
priority to economic aid and place it on a more unified 
and coordinated basis. From that objective, there can 
be no partisan dissent. 


Beating up the “eggheads”’ 


To those who espy a subversive heart beating behind 
every Phi Beta Kappa key, or a Judy Coplon or Alger 
Hiss in every university graduate, Msgr. Robert Peters, 
editor of the Peoria Register, had some witty and 
sensible things to say in its Nov. 14 issue. 
Intellectuals or “eggheads” are people who devote 
their time and energy to ideas rather than to making 
money. This, of course, as the Monsignor wryly com- 
ments, immediately makes them suspect. We have 
heard intellectuals defined as men and women who 
carry brief cases. Msgr. Peters says they are people 


. .. who write articles for magazines that do not 
have pictures, who know the difference between 
Plato and Pluto, who teach in college or work for 
the Government, not for the money involved 
(which there is not), but because they think their 
abilities are needed in those places. 


There are some bad “eggheads,” who should be recog- 
nized for what they are. But to belittle all of them, 
says the Monsignor, is coming fairly close to “digging 
the grave of Catholicism.” The history of the Church 
is the history of the defense of the human intellect. 

Some intellectuals are hostile to religion, but this 
fact must never lead Catholics into the heresy of anti- 
intellectualism. St. Thomas Aquinas and all the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church were, as a matter of sober 
fact, intellectuals. They were—let it be said with all 
reverence—learned and saintly “eggheads.” We con- 
temporary Catholics must never abandon the intel- 
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lectual tradition of our greatest theologians and 
scientists. 

If we belittle the intellectual, modern pagans con. 
clude that we are afraid to confront the claims of 
reason. But the Vatican Council told us “there can 
never be any real discrepancy between faith and 
reason.” Moreover, those who poke fun at “eggheads” 
effectively surrender the intellectual field to the ag. 
nostics. Worst of all, this kind of talk may scare off 
some bright young Catholics from an intellectual 
apostolate, where they might have done great things 
in the essential work of binding up the wounds of 
the modern mind. 


‘‘News’’ about Poland 


We noted last week that the so-called Catholic week. 
ly, Today and Tomorrow, published in Warsaw, ig- 
nored the illness of the Holy Father while at the same 
time it ran a long obituary on the late Andrei Y, 
Vishinsky. This one incident should suffice to reveal 
just how “Catholic” this publication is. As a matter 
of fact, it simply follows the Moscow line. We hope 
that editors of the secular press in this country under. 
stand this clearly. Otherwise they might be misled by 
a letter the editor of Today and Tomorrow seems to 
have sent out to a number of publications. We re- 
ceived a copy. 

It so happens that Dominic Horodynski, who heads 
that collaborationist paper, has been in New York for 
the past several months in the capacity of alternate 
representative of the Polish delegation to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. Unlike his predecessor, Prof. Marek 
Korowicz, who availed himself of the opportunity to 
“choose liberty,” Mr. Horodynski has used his time 
in carrying on propaganda for the cause of com- 
munism. We suppose that the letter addressed to us 
was the result of a mix-up, as we have not thus far 
been favored with the propaganda appeals sent from 
this quarter to our Catholic confréres in Europe. 

The contents of the letter, which was dated Decem- 
ber 9, need not detain us. It consists of an attack 
upon the policy of German rearmament, entirely in 
the line of current Moscow propaganda, but with a 
Polish flavor. We note only that the writer closes his 
communication by identifying himself as the editor 
of “a great Catholic paper” whose “only aim” is to 
“foster understanding and confidence among all people 
and all nations.” 

If the editors who got this letter know what is 
happening in Poland, they will not be taken in. 
reality, Mr. Horodynski, his magazine and the group 
of “progressive Catholics” around him, including, alas, 
a certain number of priests, have been conspicuous 
for their attacks upon legitimate religious authorities. 
Their silence on the Pope’s illness reflects their real 
position. Loyalty to the Apostolic See has been the 
very touchstone of Catholicity to all true Poles. These 
men have defied the Pope and, in so doing, have 
revealed their true colors. 
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The Great O’s before Christmas 








John LaFarge, S.J. 





Since VESPERS are now no longer a familiar part 
of our Catholic life in the United States, we have 
lost acquaintance with the seven “O” antiphons, fea- 
tured on our Christmas cover, which used to delight 
us during the Advent season. 

Time was, when the four weeks that precede the 
celebration of the birth of Christ were strongly marked 
in the popular mind—as they still are in the official 
worship of the Church—by a whole series of beautiful 
Advent prayers and devotions. Today, these four 
weeks, indeed most of the time from Thanksgiving 
on, are taken up with a sort of Christmas-in-advance. 
The Christmas tree’s lights were supposed to thrill 
the astonished eye during the holy night when heav- 
en’s glory shone upon the wondering 
shepherds. Now it is but a prolonged 
pre-Christmas feature, and Christ- 
mas hymns and carols peal out on 
all sides weeks ahead. 

Electric and electronic marvels en- 
hance the outward splendor of the 
feast, but the surprise, the wonder 
of it, are impaired in the bar- 
gain. Pre-Christmas decorations have 
come to stay. When accompanied 
by appropriate religious services, 
they are a welcome sign of relief 
from sheer commercial materialism. 
But it will be just so much harder 
for us to enjoy the exhilaration of 
the ancient Christmas tree. We should certainly find 
a way out of all the heavy advertising apparatus that 
afflicts the present displays. With enough faith, inge- 
nuity and energy we should be able to transform 
these pre-Christmas displays, changing them from 
being an untimely anticipation into a genuinely 
Christian prayer and preparation for the feast to 
come, 

The O antiphons are the sublimest expression of 
that Advent spirit. In the Church’s liturgy, one of them 
is chanted by the choir at Vespers each day from De- 
cember 17 to 28 inclusive, just before the singing of 
Our Lady’s Magnificat. Each hails the coming Saviour 
and Redeemer in symbolic language taken from the 
Old Testament (especially the Book of Ecclesiasticus ), 
the Apocalypse and the writings of the apostle St. 

Paul. Epithets, mystical allusions, poetic appeals are 
woven together with singular freedom and poignancy: 
they take captive heart and head alike. 

Just where or when they originated none today can 
say for sure. “Date and authority of our antiphons 
are unknown, and, in all likelihood, will always re- 
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main so,” said Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., discussing 
them in Orate Fratres (now Worship), for November, 
1947. Literature about them, he added, is “exceed- 
ingly scanty.” But we do know that they are at least 
a thousand years old, and may even go back to the 
sixth century. 

Intoning one of the Great O’s was a special honor 
and privilege in the Middle Ages. This honor was 
reserved to high dignitaries of cathedral or monastery 
chapter, and the occasion was celebrated, not infre- 
quently, by a small-scale feast in the monastery re- 
fectory. 

The Great O’s express wonder and yearning: long- 
ing for the Saviour and Redeemer to come, wonder 
at His magnificence, power and 
goodness. They express the majesty 
of the Incarnate Word, whose his- 
torical coming, in Dom Enmest’s 
words, “is the crown and climax of 
human history, the center toward 
which all other events of time and 
history gravitate.” They proclaim 
Him as the eternal Wisdom of the 
Father, which in its mysterious prov- 
idence moves all events gently but 
firmly toward their appointed end. 
O Sapientia! 


O Wisdom, who proceedest 
from the mouth of the Most 
High, reaching from end to end 

[of creation] mightily and ordering all things 

sweetly: come to oni us the way of understand- 

ing. 

As one of the Three Divine Persons, the incarnate 
Word is the very God before whose glory Moses on 
Sinai humbly prostrated himself, removing his shoes 
on treading the holy spot. O Adonai! 

O Lord and Leader of the House of Israel, who 
didst appear to Moses amid the flames of a burn- 
ing bush, and gavest to him the Law of Sinai: 
come to rescue us with outstretched arm. 

The Child born in Bethlehem came to walk the 
bitter path that led to the Cross. But the Cross, like 
the ancient serpent in the desert, was raised up for 
the salvation of all nations. O Radix Jesse! 

O Root of Jesse, who standest for an ensign 
of the peoples, before whom kings shall shut their 
mouth, whom the nations beseech: come to free 
us, tarry no longer. 

For all time, and most of all for the present time, 
the Cross is the key which alone can open the prison 
of humanity, enslaved in ignorance, passion and sin, 
and unlock the treasures of grace. Said the prophet 
Isaias (22:22): “I will lay the key of the house of 
David upon his shoulder, and he shall open and none 
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shall shut; and he shall shut and none shall open.” 
Says St. John: “These things saith the Holy One, and 
the True One, he that hath the key of David” (Apoc. 
8:7). O Clavis David! 

O key of David and Sceptre of the House of 
Israel, who openest and none shutteth, who shut- 
test and none openeth: come and bring forth the 
captive from his prison-house where he sitteth in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. 


The night watchmen on the walls and towers of 
Jerusalem looked eagerly to the east for the first 
glimmering of dawn. Their vigil symbolized the cen- 
turies-old longing of ancient Israel’s chosen souls, 
until the day when the holy old man Simeon and the 
prophetess Anna could greet the Light given unto a 
revelation for the Gentiles, the light of the newborn 
Christ: in St. John’s words, the Light which is the 
“True Light,” the light which “enlightens every soul 
born into this world” (John 1:9). O Oriens! 

O Day-Spring, Splendor of Light everlasting 
and Sun of righteousness, come and enlighten 
those who are seated in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 


The Messias (the ancient Jews believed ), the Prince 
of Peace, would bring into the world peace and re- 
conciliation between creatures, even between the 
world’s warring races and nations. “Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation,” said Isaias (2:4), and 
Isaias, Osee, Ezechiel, Micheas, Zacharias and the 
Psalmist repeat the profound prophecy. St. Paul calls 
Jesus Christ “our peace,” who by His life and death 
broke down the wall between man and God and 
between man and man. O Rex Gentium! 

O King of the nations and the object of their 
longing, cornerstone that makest two to be one: 
come and save man whom thou hast fashioned 
from the clay. 


Isaias (7:14) foretold that “his name shall be called 
Emmanuel,” Hebrew for “God with us”—God taking 
our nature and our human lot; God dwelling with us, 
seen by men during the years of His earthly sojourn, 
and beginning invisibly here the everlasting com- 
panionship which we are to enjoy in heaven. O Em- 
manuel! 

O Emmanuel, our King and our Lawgiver, the 


Expectation of the nations and their Saviour; 
come to save us, O Lord our God. 


The seven Great O’s, according to Dom Ernest, are 
survivors of a considerable number of other O anti- 
phons which have been lost in the course of the cen- 
turies. One of these, in his conjecture, has been pre- 
served for us as the antiphon to the Magnificat in the 
feast of the Expectation of Our Lady (observed only 
in certain localities). O Virgo virginum, quomodo 
fiet istud...? 

O Virgin of virgins, how shall this be, since 
neither before has there been nor henceforth shall 
there be such another? Daughters of Jerusalem, 
why are you astonished? What you see is a mys- 
tery of God. 
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Wisdom—O Sapientia! To the unbeliever it must 
seem strange to ask our new-born Lord to come to 
teach us the way of understanding. Do we not today 
possess vast stores of information about the universe? 
Why should we not be content to trust to our elec- 
tronic microscopes and our spectroscopic telescopes, 
peering to a distance of a billion light-years into the 
outer reaches of space? What need have we of seeking 
wisdom from a Child in a cradle? When we have har- 
vested all the knowledge and techniques the marvels 
of science provide, however, the “why” of it all stil] 
remains. We must still answer the question of what to 
do with the knowledge we have acquired, or may still 
acquire. Knowledge flowers into numberless arts and 
sciences, but wisdom alone, says St. Thomas, looks to 
“the end, which is the principle of the whole universe.” 
That Child in the cradle is the End and the Beginning, 
the Alpha and Omega, who is “come to teach us the 
way of understanding.” 


Mission apostolate 
for families 





Eva-Maria Jung 





Bacatar is a remote town in Mexico near the 
frontier of that country and British Honduras. When 
Mexico still was a Spanish colony, Bacalar was a 
flourishing garrison city. In 1858 it was completely 
destroyed by an Indian insurrection. For almost a 
hundred years life deserted the ruins, and there was 
not a single priest throughout the whole area. The 
persecution of the Church in Mexico during the 
*twenties and ‘thirties could not do much harm in 
Bacalar, since there was practically no Church life 
there anyway. 

The Calles Law of 1926, which forbids the activ- 
ities of foreign priests in Mexico, is still on the statute 
books. Missionaries, however, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are now silently tolerated. Thus Catholic 
Mexico has become in many parts a missionary land. 
If this is a reason for regret, it is also one for joyful 
hope. Strange as it may seem, this country, where in 
our own times the Church was violently persecuted, 
has now become the scene of a religious revival. In 
Mexico today there is a new style of Christian living 
and a new form of religious community. And Bacalar, 
an obscure village in the jungle, is on the way to be- 
coming a model parish. 

The parish of Bacalar contains today about 3,000 
souls. Besides the town itself, with 770 inhabitants, 





Miss Jung, who recently returned to her native Ger- 
many after several years here, is a close student of 
modern religious movements and apostolic methods. 
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there are ten villages scattered in the jungle. To go 
from one end of the parish to the other takes three 
days and calls for a variety of means of transportation: 
canoe, horse, truck, tractor, bulldozer, etc. 

Rev. Donald L. Hessler, M.M., arrived there three 
years ago and immediately started to put into practice 
what Pope Pius XII asked in his Encyclical on the 
Missions (Evangelii Praecones, 1951): 

It will moreover prove helpful if they [the mis- 
sionaries], whenever possible, gather round them- 
selves qualified Catholic laymen of 
outstanding character and practical 
ability, who can take up and advance 
these works [of bringing social order 
to mission areas]. 


German, French and Spanish missionary 
societies have been sending lay people 
into the mission fields for quite some time, 
but they are mostly nurses and physicians, 
single people, who work individually and 
are scattered in various places. For Amer- 
icans this is a completely new field of 
activity, and Bacalar seems to be the 
first place where a community life for 
a whole group of lay missionaries is being 
established. 

The first to come were two young women from 
Grailville, Ohio. Grailville is a school for the lay 
apostolate with a special department for the training 
of missionaries. The young women set up a house for 
native catechists, through which some twenty-five 
girls passed during the first two years. It is the cate- 
chists’ task to teach catechism, visit families, go on 
mission tours, besides taking care of the altar linen, 
baking hosts, making candles, and so forth. 

The first two Grail workers have now been replaced 
by others. Two have returned home for further train- 
ing as missionary nurses. Another married a young 
man from New Mexico. He had come to Bacalar to set 
up a credit union and a corn cooperative in order to 
stabilize the price of corn, which is almost the only 
product and food staple of the area. He also built a 
water reservoir for the rain water from the church’s 
roof, so that people no longer need drink polluted 
well water. The liturgical betrothal between the 
couple (see AM. 12/6, pp. 274-5) was perhaps the 
first ever to have taken place between two lay mis- 
sionaries in a mission station. 

There is also a male native catechist, a mestizo with 
the appropriate name of Don Féliz, for he is always 
cheerful. His task is to prepare the pueblos (villages) 
for the arrival of the priest. He usually travels one 
week ahead of Father Hessler, often on foot in the 
mud and thickets of the jungle, through which he has 
to cut his way with a machete. He teaches Christian 
doctrine and prepares for the administration of the 
sacraments. 

Unmarried lay missionaries, however, are not 
enough. They do not have the same access to families 
that married people would have. Hence missionary 





families are needed, who share the family worries of 
the natives; whose children play with their children; 
who are thus able to enter the homes and gain the 
hearts of the great mass of the indifferent and lax. 
The main problem on the mission is not so much the 
shortage of priests as the lack of apostolic-minded 
native families. They have to be stimulated by the 
living example of foreign missionary families. 

Joe Shelzi is the first American, as far as is known, 
who finally succeeded in realizing this long-debated 
idea of a missionary family. His wife had 
been trained in Grailville. When they ar- 
rived a year ago, they not only brought 
two children along, but also a truckful 
of technical equipment for the mission. 
Joe has started two groups of boys and 
young men and teaches them carpentry 
and mechanics. But his main job is the 
improvement of agriculture and livestock 
in this underdeveloped area. 

The third couple came three months 
ago, this time from San Francisco. They 
are busy building a clinic for pre- and 
post-natal consultation, which is badly 
needed, since infant mortality is fifty per 
cent. In the near future a physician is expected to join 
the missionary group. Thus everybody contributes, 
according to his or her particular interests and talents, 
to the completion of the mission. 

Besides the permanent missionaries, there are fre- 
quent visitors from various parts of the world, who 
want to enjoy a kind of condensed course in the art 
of apostolic living. A special yearly guest is Adé de 
Bethune, the well-known Belgian artist. She is taking 
care of the reconstruction of the church and is decor- 
ating its walls with a modern kind of “Bible in pic- 
tures.” Especially impressive is the large baptistry 
she arranged just inside the entrance of the church. 
One has to step down into and pass through it, if 
one wants to go up to the altar, which stands high 
and central in the sanctuary. The confessional part is 
right near the door. This is to remind everybody that 
man has to pass through the death of baptism and 
the humiliation of confession before reaching the 
heights of Christian life as symbolized by the altar. 

Father Hessler likes to declare: 

We have been building everything on the prin- 

ciple that the primary y Bias of the pas? 

pore of God is participation in the Holy Sacri- 

ce. Confirmation is the highest degree of the 
priesthood of the laity. Therefore, since the prin- 
ciple of all priesthood is to offer sacrifice, the first 
work of the confirmed lay apostle is not Catholic 

Action, but to take part actively and intelligently 

and, where potable, daily, in the Sacred 

Mysteries. 

The climax of the day is therefore the Mass, which is 
usually sung by the whole congregation and explained 
by a short sermon. 

The whole day is penetrated by the spirit of the 
liturgy, starting at dawn with the chant of Lauds 
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and closing with Compline. It is amazing to see how 
even Indians who never went to school learn to chant 
the Divine Office by heart. On special feast days 
Matins are read at midnight in the church. 

Each twelfth of the month, the day of the apparition 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the youth of Bacalar with 
their guitars salute our Lady before her statue in 
church. The patron saint of Bacalar is St. Joachim, a 
great miracle worker, whose feast day on August 16 is 
the most popular feast of the whole territory of Quin- 
tana Roo. As the people have little entertainment, the 
Church has a unique opportunity of attracting them 
by offering recreation and social activities such as the 
fiesta each Sunday night on the church plaza. 

The American custom of menthly family Holy 
Communion followed by a family reunion has been 
introduced with great success. It helps foster a much- 
needed Catholic family spirit. This is constantly en- 
dangered by the long absences of the men in the 
jungle to gather the chicle to be used in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum. 

Besides the Catholic, Bacalar has also an Evan- 
gelical and an Adventist congregation. Friendly rela- 
tions exist between the three groups. 

The “revolution in a mission parish” which has been 
taking place since the arrival of the lay missionaries is 
startling when one considers the previous state of the 
parish, when it was commonly referred to as a “grave- 
yard mission.” Today church attendance has doubled, 
though it still leaves much to be desired. Every Sun- 
day almost three-fourths of the churchgoers receive 
Communion. In contrast to other parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, there are more men than women to be seen in 
church. Of course, there are lots of children and dogs. 

Half of the marriages have not been blessed by the 
Church because of the absence of a priest. Up to the 
present some eighty marriages have been validated. 
But there are still few church weddings. Many people 
prefer to try out marriage first before they come to ask 
the priest’s blessing, and some never get around to 
asking for it, because they are not accustomed to 
do so. 

As in all mission countries, baptism is taken very 
seriously by the missionaries, and administered only 
if the religious education of the child is assured by 
the parents or godparents. Father Hessler preaches 
constantly that baptism is not enough and must be 
complemented by the other sacraments if people wish 
to lead a full Christian life. 

The lay missionaries speak of themselves as “the 
family.” This is their only name for their community. 
Yet their discipline is almost monastic, and is animated 
by the spirit of holy poverty, obedience and penance. 
There is only one condition for admission: the will 
to become a saint with God’s grace. Through fraternal 
correction they try to help each other to perfection. 

Each family lives by itself, in reconstructed ruins 
or thatch-roofed huts, just as the natives do. They do 
not want to be in any way better off than the people. 
Though their poverty is voluntarily chosen, it is made 
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easy for them to practise it, for they receive only a 
very small salary, as little as $30 a month for each 
family. Perhaps the experience of Bacalar will even- 
tually lead to the formation of a fixed rule and organ- 
ization for lay missionaries. 

One thing has already become evident here: there is 
not just one type of missionary vocation, there are 
three; and each of them always limps without the 
others. 

The first type is the ordained missionary or pro- 
fessed religious as the official representative of the 
Church. 

The second is the single lay missionary, who lives 
according to the evangelical counsels of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, with or without private vows, 
His other task is to relieve the missionary of such 
routine work as instruction, social work and care of 
the poor and sick, so that the pastor can devote him- 
self fully to the works of his priestly office. 

The third is that of the missionary family. This is 
a joint vocation of husband and wife. Together they 
help to create through their personal example a truly 
Christian environment and a Christian society. 

All three vocations have in common, and are bound 
together by, the celebration of the liturgy in daily 
Mass and Divine Office. 

The aim of all missionaries, however, is to work 
themselves out of their job, to make themselves super- 
fluous as soon as possible. Father Hessler hopes that 
in a few years’ time he can be replaced by a native 
priest. One boy from Bacalar has already entered the 
seminary. The lay missionaries count on moving to 
another mission field within three to five years, as 
soon as they have trained enough indigenous families 
to carry on their apostolic work without outside help. 
Through the self-sacrifice of the missionaries, lay and 
clerical, Bacalar may in God’s good time have its 
Second Spring. 


From Connecticut 
to Colonacce 





Sando Bologna 





Asour SEVEN MILES southwest of Rome, Italy, 
there is a “bit of Connecticut,” appropriately called 
Connecticut Center. This brand new two-story, three- 
in-one building is the first medico-psychological in- 
stitution of its kind. It is the latest in the chain of 8 
Boys Towns and 27 children’s centers in Italy, mostly 
in the southern provinces and in Sicily. All these in- 





Mr. Bologna, reporter for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American, has spent some twenty years in news- 
paper work and does a good deal of free-lance writing. 
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stitutions for the well-being and care of Italian home- 
less and helpless children are the fruits of the work 
done by Msgr. John Patrick Carroll-Abbing, Irish 
founder of Boys Towns in Italy. Connecticut Center 
is the first Boys Towns of Italy facility constructed 
solely with funds from one State. The entire project 
cost about $75,000, of which most was raised by city 
committees of Italian descent throughout the Nutmeg 
State. 

Since Monsignor Carroll-Abbing opened the first 
Boys Republic in an abandoned castle at Santa Mar- 
inella, not far from Rome, just ten years ago, more 
than 20,000 children have been given “a chance to 
live” These Boys Towns and children’s centers are 
lasting examples of the generosity and friendship of 
Americans, who have given $1.2 million for the wel- 
fare and rehabilitation of Italian youngsters. This sum 
has been matched by Italian contributions. 

The Boys Towns campaign in Connecticut was 
spearheaded by Mrs. Francesca Braggiotti Lodge, wife 
of the State’s Governor, who laid the cornerstone at 
the Colonacce site two years ago. 

My wife and I had an opportunity to visit Connect- 
icut Center last summer. We were escorted through 
the building and around the 200-acre grounds by 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing. Men were busy painting 
the building, putting plaster on the walls, and install- 
ing tile floors. The two dormitories were being readied 
for the beds and furniture. 

The Monsignor explained that 45 emotionally dis- 
tubed boys, victims of postwar conditions, will be 
treated and rehabilitated at one time with the latest 
scientific therapy. These youngsters come from all 
parts of Italy. They will be cared for at no cost to their 
tatives, After they are rehabilitated, many of the 
boys will be transferred to Boys Towns, where they 
will be taught occupations of their choice. 

Psychologists will make a thorough diagnosis of 
each case to determine the causes of the emotional 
condition. Social workers will interview relatives to 


| get necessary information about the boy. A series of 


tests will be used to find out the youngster’s behavior 
pattern and work capabilities, after which treatment 
will start. 

“We must always remember,” said Monsignor Car- 


| wll-Abbing, “that the child is not clinical material but 


a human element. The first thing to do is put the 
child, particularly if he is from a broken home, into a 
place where he can get a sense of security. Then his 
poblems are studied scientifically. We must rid him 
ofthe feeling of being unwanted.” 

When Monsignor Carroll-Abbing bought the Col- 
thacce site a few years ago, the property consisted of 
10 acres with an old farmhouse and a dairy barn. 
‘It was actually a bargain,” he admitted as he pointed 





out the boundaries of the property, which resembles 
ew England farmland. The Italian Government re- 
ently added another 100 acres to the property in 
‘cognition of the important work planned there. 
Awenty-five acres are covered with rich vineyards. 


There are 3,000 olive trees, about 3,000 peach trees 
and 1,500 pear trees. These orchards, together with 
the large dairy farm, said the Monsignor, will provide 
a stable income to meet the operating expenses of the 
center. 

Connecticut Center replaces the temporary medico- 
psychological observation facility which Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing opened in 1949 in an old Roman for- 
tress. While the quarters were inadequate and un- 
satisfactory, the project was hailed by the Ministry 
of Justice and by the Italian National Child Protec- 
tion Society. These two agencies sent problem chil- 
dren to the Roman center. Hundreds of children bene- 
fited from the experienced treatment of a professional 
staff headed by Prof. Carlo Traversa, psychiatrist of 
Italy’s National Research Council. 

“The recommendations made by the staff,” Mon- 
signor Carroll-Abbing said, “have been generally well 
accepted by the referring agencies. Permanent benefits 
have been impeded, however, by the lack of any spe- 
cialized institution able to provide the necessary care.” 
The new center, made possible by Connecticut people, 
is the answer to the Monsignor’s desire to give some 
Italian children “a chance to live,” to recover from the 
shocks of their wartime experiences and to become 
useful citizens. 


Vatican parachutists 





Maurice F. Meyers 





Tue RUSSIAN COLLEGE in Rome, founded by 
Pius XI to prepare apostles for Russia, is now celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary. In a recent number of Mos- 
cow’s Literary Gazette my eye caught the title “Vatican 
Parachutists.” I expected to read a caricature of a 
Swiss guard floating out of the sky. 

Instead, the article was a Soviet comment on the 
anniversary of the Russian College. With fantastic 
distortion, it portrays the work of the college as pre- 
paring agents to attack Russia—not with prayerbooks, 
but with photographic apparatus, poison vials, bombs 
and the inevitable large-caliber Colt automatics. An- 
gels of old floated down from heaven with myrtle 
boughs, says the Soviet author, but these present-day 
messengers from the skies appear with instruments of 
destruction. 

According to the accusations of the Soviet author, 
the forces responsible for this change in the angelic 
nature are the Jesuits and American capitalists. He 
describes the Jesuits as the chief, the most belligerent, 
the most dangerous of all the strategic reserves of the 
Pope. They are at once the crown of the Pope’s do- 





Fr. Meyers, S.J., Russicum alumnus, is at Fordham’s 
Russian Center. 
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mains and his most effective weapon. The executioners 
and inquisitors of the Reformation, the mentors of the 
ruling classes of absolutism, the vanguard of colonial 
imperialism, they are likewise the shock troops in 
the battle against socialism. 

In Soviet propaganda the Russicum (as the college 
is known, from its Latin title) is a sinister building 
in which these trained gangsters are prepared and 
from which they are sent out to receive their baptism 
of blood in the Slavic lands. Twenty-five years ago 
when the college was opened, charges Moscow, there 
was pretense of using spiritual weapons. Now, how- 
ever, the students learn the tricks of the parachutist 
and the skills of the modern soldier, even to crawling 
prone in the weeds, the quick draw and the shot from 
the hip. This change in tactics, we learn, is due espe- 
cially to American influence. 


The rector of the Russicum also comes in for his 
share of this sweeping obloquy. In reality, he is g 
mild-mannered, somewhat abstract philosopher who 
has written a penetrating study of Marxism. In the 
Literary Gazette he is pictured as the “pious trainer 
of spies.” In an interview on the aims and purposes 
of the Russicum, he is supposed to have spoken of 
the necessity of training missionaries to attack from 
the skies. 

All this adds up to collusion between the word of 
God and American espionage, strange bedfellows 
though these two may seem at first. The Soviet spell. 
binder would have us believe that together the Vat. 
can and American reactionaries prepare new angels, 
armed with the latest American techniques and 
espionage methods, to fight against the humanitarian 
advances of the Soviet Union. 


————__. 





Joseph: a Narrative 
I 


Let me describe to you the night as I have described it 

Over and over again within my mind, my being, 

In the undisturbed hours of slumber and wakening 

As I paused in my work between the blows of a 
hammer 

Or listened to the Child’s breathing, heart beating, in 
sleep. 


From the first I, Joseph, his father, knew He was not 
my son. 

But of the long road of anguish, crossways of confusion 

I traveled in days of doubt before the angel’s coming, 

Of these I shall not now speak, for they are forgotten. 

Let me tell you rather of the night of the Child’s birth. 


We had come a Jong way, Mary and I, and were tired. 
We were weary of clopping hoofs, the dust rising, 
The push and cursing of the rutted crowded roads. 
The upward pull to Jerusalem had been the hardest. 
Now in the valley below us Bethlehem waited, 
The houses white and huddled like a flock of sheep. 
The downward ride was pleasant in our expectation. 
We watched the day dying around us, beautifully, 
gradually 
Dying. The sun, balanced like a coin on the mountains, 
Fell backward. And the welccme night moved in. 
We knew, Mary and I, more than the day had ended. 


II 


More than the night had begun. We arrived at last 

In Bethlehem, the city of our father David's birth. 

The streets were fingered with candlelight of windows. 

We hurried through their grasp, beneath the moon- 
eyed lanterns, 

Past the song and laughter breaking in the dark 

And found at length the inn we had been seeking 

Where we would rest, and wait, until the long night 
passed. 

And yet, I thought, there will be little peace this night 
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For Mary with her Child in any public place. 
I knocked. In the opening door a harsh wave of faces 
Whirled in the lights within, where shattered voices, 
Shouting, rose and fell. I did not wait to ask. 

Here was no place for birth. For such a Birth. 


Cold brittle night received us, most welcome night 
White stars overhead whispered: we are your rod. 
And hills said: we are the house that shelters you. 
Yet they, too, were powerless to help. We were alone 
The two of us, with the Child in Mary’s womb. 


I need not tell you how that night we found the stabl, 
How long we wandered through the city’s borden. 
Finally we reached there, not in desperation, 
But in the quiet knowledge: this is His Will. 


III 


I remember still the smell of damp hay on entering, 
The cattle huffing in the dark. I cleared one corner ou! 
And scattered fresh straw there. We had no candk 
Outside the wind grew colder, more unkind. 
There in the open stable, huddled close to the wal, 
We waited, Mary and I, the moment of the Spitili 
coming. 
This Birth was, I knew, a second overshadowing. 
Mary in silent prayer waited in infinite silence. 
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Come, infant Son, I prayed, Son of the Eternal Fathe, 
My Son, come. The wind ceased. Darkness and silent 
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As light through a window, noiseless, unnoticed, 
He came forth from her womb. We wrapped Him 
In swaddling clothes, and laid Him in the manger. 


All the hours of my life are the sum of that one 
moment. 

All my thoughts revolve in that one instant in time, 

The moment of His coming, and my birth. 


They arrived slowly, the shepherds, in groups of 
threes, 
Their cheeks rosed with the cold, eyes starred with 
wonder. 
And bent down in the straw they adored the Child. 
This was but the beginning, we knew. In the morning 
Others coming, or refusing to come. And so forever. 
More than the night had ended, more than the day 
begun. 
James F. Cotrer 


Midnight Mass 
Within this Christmas light 
all things are one—His birth, 
His Calvary, and the broken tomb. 
Here crouches Adam to make room 
upon his right 
For the last man born. Out in the night 
a motley rabble armed with swords 
jostles shepherds remembering 
the singing splendor of their hills. 


And we peer wondering 
into the gloom that is the home 
of Christ. 


This instant stands eternity: 
The Father’s love, the Dove, 
and a young mother pierced with loss 
beneath her cross. 
SIsTER Mary Epwarping, R.S.M. 


Out of the East 
Out of the East the Magi stir 
With more than incense, gold and myrrh. 
Out of the East the Magi ride 
With more than planet as their guide. 


Out of the East the Magi come 

To where old learning shall be dumb 
When they discover, wrapped in awe, 
Eternal Wisdom on the straw. 


Out of the East the Magi wend 
To where old wandering shall end 
When roamers of the desert stray 
Into the Light that is the Way. 


Out of the East the Magi came 
Once of old with their hearts aflame; 


Faith was a fire which led them far, 
And hope was brighter than a star. 


Now still there swings in darkened skies 
A lantern-star that calls the wise— 
The Light that urges as of old, 
“Bring more than incense, myrrh and gold” 
Rosert O’CONNELL 


At Home 

The lonely ark the golden angels bear 

Lies incense-wreathed in seven-branching light, 
Where sounds no footfall, breathes no evening air, 
And wells no friendly dark to cool the night. 

Here outraged love, who chose that of sin’s weight 
All but an ounce should crush His own Son’s Heart, 
For forty centuries content to wait 

Men’s love, accepts mere homage, here apart. 


But out on the hills where winds of winter shriek, 

And darkness walls the shepherd from his flocks, 

God’s Love with a human heart now comes to seek 

The hearts of men, and now a startled ox 

Looms over the ark where once a golden dome 

Roofed in tlhe Godhead, now in a warmer home. 
C. E. Macumre 


Carol of a Dark Age 
Tutored by care and weariness and dearth, 
We kneel beside 
The Child, Mary, more understandingly 
This Christmastide. 


A longer time we brook the stable floor, 
Rock-hewn and cold, 

Mindful a little less of things of sense, 
Now than of old. 


We have not asked a blissful cry of stars, 
Bending with wave 

On wave of nine-voiced angel canticle, 
Above the cave. 


Our blindness cannot fathom angel wings, 
Our ears are closed; 

In East and West alike our dignity 
Knows chains imposed. 


Moving in darkness, groping in the land, 
We wander yet 

Down all the empty roads of tyranny 

Our sins beget. 


Lady, whose Single Desire, once fulfilled, 
Set all men free, 
Give us anew His orient radiance 
That we may seel 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 
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What began at the crib 
THE LORD 








By Romano Guardini. Translated from 
the German by Elinor Castendyk 
Briefs. Regnery. 5385p. $6.50 





THE MEANING OF HOLINESS 





By Louis Lavelle. Translated by Dor- 
othea O'Sullivan. Pantheon. 113p. 
$2.75 


Msgr. Romano Guardini, an Italian by 
birth who has spent the greater part 
of his life in Germany, is revered by 
many as the author of such stimulat- 
ing books as The Church and the 
Catholic, The Spirit of the Liturgy, 
The Faith and Modern Man. Learned 
in philosophy and theology, zealous 
in the care of souls and an active 
leader in the youth movement of the 
1920’s, Monsignor Guardini is well- 
equipped to address the modern in- 
tellectual Catholic on matters of re- 
ligion. Accordingly, his admirers will 
welcome this English translation of 
The Lord, a work which has been 
called his masterpiece, and translated 
into half a dozen European lan- 
guages. 

The Lord is neither a scientific life 
of Christ nor a systematic theology of 
the New Testament. It grew out of 
“the spiritual commentaries of some 
four years of Sunday services under- 
taken with the sole purpose of obeying 
as well as possible the Lord’s com- 
mand to proclaim Him, His message 
and works.” One must marvel at the 
intellectual level of Monsignor Guar- 
dini’s congregation, for these medit- 
ative chapters, which follow the main 
stages of Our Lord’s career, are quite 
different from the usual devotional 
discourses which have their honored 
place in Catholic piety. These chap- 
ters are not practical, in the immedi- 
ate sense. They represent the effort 
of a zealous priest, deeply versed in 
theology as well as in the philosophy 
of religion, to beget in his modern 
Catholic hearers the same kind of re- 
alization which made Christian an- 
tiquity proclaim: Jesus is the Lord: 
Kyrios C. 

To accomplish the desired end, 
theology is important, but attentive 
faith is more important. Monsignor 
Guardini gives warning that here the 
reader will occasionally encounter un- 
accustomed ideas and turns of thought 
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which are meant only to stimulate 
reflection on the mystery of God. 
“What counts,” he writes, “is the re- 
alization that Christ forces upon us 
when He Himself ‘interprets Scrip- 
ture’ and our hearts start burning 
within us.” In the meantime, these 
chapters presuppose and draw upon 
all the resources of the author’s the- 
ological, philosophical and cultural 
learning, as well as on his own wealth 
of experience, to fashion a “concrete 
train of thought” leading to the mys- 
tery of Christ, the Lord. 

In Monsignor Guardini’s splendid 
phrase, our Lord sought “to anchor 
his apostles in reality” against the 
coming scandal of the Crucifixion. The 
phrase may be used to indicate the 
main intention of this book and the 
effect which, with God’s grace, it 
could work in the prayerful reader. 
Monsignor Guardini would anchor his 








reader in the reality of Christ; he 
wants to encourage a “granitic” faith 
in the Lord which will enable a man 
to look beyond the ever-present re- 
alities of this world and resist the 
cruel pressures of modern unbelief. 
He will have nothing to do with a 
facile faith which makes an ally of 
ignorance. “In the course of these re- 
flections,” he writes in a final chapter, 
“we included many questions and ob- 
jections, faced many uneasy reactions, 
conscious that none of them could be 
confronted by the intellect alone, for 
the essence of true understanding is 
not the fruit of argument, but of obe- 
dience and faith.” 

This is the spirit, then, in which 
he is willing to face such “scandals” 
as the “divine helplessness” which al- 
lowed, and does allow, the heavenly 
message to be so widely rejected, as 
well as the disturbing fact that Chris- 
tians so often “do not look like Chris- 
tians.” And everywhere throughout 
the book he is the enemy of the 
“seeming comprehension,” the verbal 
response that fails to penetrate to the 
substance of belief. The life of faith, 
he insists, demands a revolution in our 
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sense of reality. He does not hesitate 
to say that it is the experience of 
genuine reality that must be our aim, 
a goal as difficult for us as walking on 
the water was for Simon Peter. That 
experience is the “excellent knowl. 
edge” of Jesus Christ, the Lord. 
It is an unpleasant task to say that 
the translation is stylistically jp. 
perfect. Apart from a fair number of 
misprints, this version often fails to 
find the idiomatic English word and 
phrase. A few “rare” usages occur with 
enough regularity to make them an. 
noying and distracting, The thought 
is there, however, waiting for those 
who can discount their annoyance in 
view of the undoubted treasure this 
book contains for the serious Cath. 
olic reader. 
——— 
The work of a layman who has been 
called a “Christian Platonist,” The 
Meaning of Holiness deals with the 
form holiness took in four great saints, 
Louis Lavelle, who died in 1951, was 
once professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne and later successor to Henri 
Bergson at the Collége de France, 
The present volume (a translation of 
the highly regarded Quatre Saints) 
seems to be the very crystallization 
in terse, almost epigrammatic form 
of the author’s long reflections on what 
the saints are and what they have to 
say to us. 


The first of the five essays which | 


make up this book deals with holiness 
in general. Here the reader will not 
find an inquisition into the theolog. 
ical essence of holiness, but rather a 
strikingly successful effort to isolate 
some of the observable “marks” of the 
saint and some of the effects he pro- 
duces on those around him. 

The next two essays enucleate and 
contrast two great types of spirit 
ality, that of St. Francis of Assis 
and that of St. John of the Cros 
“The spirituality of St. Francis,” the 
author writes, 


illuminates our daily life by mak- 
ing it translucent, and by show- 
ing us in the simplest things and 
the most significant events the 
marks of God's creative power 
and the touches of divine grace. 
St. John of the Cross takes us at 
once to the apex of the soul—to 
the ineffable point at which is 
fulfilled the perfect union of the 
soul with God, all its old con- 
cerns for particular things and for 
other beings which formerly dis- 
tracted it being now discarded 
and transcended. 


The fourth of these essays is the mos 
personal and biographical of them a 
It presents St. Teresa of Avila as a liv 
ing proof that contemplation and #* 
tion are far from being mutually & 
clusive. “The lesson that St. Teres 
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teaches us,” the author writes, “is that 
contemplation and action are indis- 
solubly united. No one mounted to 
greater heights on the ladder of con- 
templation than she; yet at the same 
time no one condescended more 
closely to all the immediate and con- 
crete obligations that life imposes.” 

The fifth essay, on St. Francis de 
Sales, will have a special interest for 
modern readers who have been made 
conscious of their own psychology. 
Of St. Francis, “the very model of 
spiritual directors whom we seek,” the 
author writes: “By seeking out what 
we desire as distinct from what we 
appear to desire, he reveals to us what 
we really are.” St. Francis’ lesson, ac- 
cording to the author’s subtle analysis, 
is the unification of will and love. 
When the will consents to nature’s 
deepest desire, when it likewise con- 
sents to the movements of grace, then 
the will becomes love, and the soul 
discovers within itself the source of 
infinite power. 

Only a reading of this slender vol- 
ume can give an adequate idea of the 
wealth of thought contained in its 
classically pregnant sentences. 

Freperice A. Hargis, S.J. 


By the author of “The Word” 
MORE BLESSED THAN KINGS 








By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Newman. 
242p. $3 


In the judgment of Christ, the Jews 
who lived long enough to see His 
face and listen to His words were 
more blessed than kings and prophets 
of old who yearned for His coming 
but did not live to see it. From this 
idea Fr. McCorry borrows the title 
of this book, and from the multitude of 
these blessed ones who flocked around 
Christ he has selected a chosen few 
for this series of essays on some of the 
minor characters who crowd the pages 
of the Gospels. 

Old Zebedee, standing silent and 
lonely among his nets while he 
watches his two stalwart sons, James 
and John, disappear in the footsteps 
of Christ, becomes the theme for an 
impressive discussion on vocation to 
the religious life. Zebedee’s aging 
wife, asking Christ to give her boys the 
two top places in His kingdom, sup- 
plies the inspiration for an interesting 
consideration of the position of 
woman in the modern world and the 
teaching of the Church on that much- 
debated question, A passing Gospel 
reference to St. Peter’s mother-in-law 
evelops into a discussion of the 
Christian view of celibacy and the 
Church’s reasons for imposing the law 
of celibacy on her clergy. The cool 
Teception given to Christ in the house 


of Simon the Pharisee provides the 
basis for a stimulating essay on the 
importance of courtesy in our every- 
day life. 

These and many other Gospel 
scenes that might easily pass unno- 
ticed by the casual reader come to life 
under the gifted pen of Fr. McCorry 
in vivid word-pictures from which he 
draws surprisingly modern applica- 
tions. The Spiritual Book Associates 
have made a happy choice in selecting 
it as the spiritual book of the month. 

Joun J. Heaty, S.J. 





PROFILE OF AMERICA 





Edited By Emily Davie. Crowell. 
415p. $8.50 


What is the United States? Louis 
Bromfield, who writes the introduc- 
tion to this big book of splendid pic- 
tures and carefully chosen snippets 
of source material, hints that the an- 
swer can never be written. He recalls 
the young German girl who stirred 
up so much discussion in magazines 
and literary circles in 1953 by asking 
to have recommended to her a novel 
or a novelist who could explain and 
interpret the United States. Profile of 
America, says Mr. Bromfield, 


comes closer to answering her 
question than any I have en- 
countered, partly, at least, be- 
cause it has been written by a 
variety of Americans, from the 
Founding Fathers to many a cit- 
izen still living who has made 
great contributions to the form, 
the patterns and the general wel- 
fare and character of the nation. 


Those fortunate enough to possess a 
copy are not likely to disagree with 
him. 

The source material is divided into 
ten attractive sections or chapters. The 
first is about those who settled the 
new land. Government, Struggles—re- 
ligious, moral. and economic, Span- 
ning the Continent, Agriculture and 
Conservation, Achievements, War and 
Education lead up to two final chap- 
ters, one entitled “The American Ex- 
pression,” the other an attempt to 
portray us as we are seen by visitors 
from other parts of the world. 

Children will love the profusion of 
pictures. As the years go by, they will 
come to value the equally fine selec- 
tion of historical documents to be 
found here. Builders of home libraries 
can go out confidently and buy this 
book for their collections. Inevitably, 
every reader will wish that this or 
that phase of our American life had 
been better represented here, but by 
and large the sampling is good and the 
physical production excellent, 

Tuurston N. Davis 





THE WHITE GATE: Adventures in 
the Imagination of a Child , 





By Mary Ellen Chase. Norton. 185p. 
$3 


“When I was a child, I did not know 
the difference between a book for a 
child and one for grownups. To me 
at nine or ten years old there was no 
marked contrast between The Mill on 
the Floss and Five Little Peppers.” 

This is how Mary Ellen Chase ac- 
counts for her inability to write a book 
primarily for children, O happy in- 
ability! It results in a book full of 
pleasures for adults as well as for 
those fortunate young readers who are 
not too closely bound by graded lists. 

The world within and without the 
white gate on the Chase’s farm in 
Maine in the 1890's offers a treasure 
of memories—and the author’s joy in 
remembering adds a special flavor to 
the reader’s enjoyment. Nine-year-old 
Mary Ellen is a girl you would like 
to know, a very real little person, ad- 
mirably re-created in the humorous, 
richly imaginative recollections of 
Miss Chase. 

One can suggest but a few of the 
pictures in Mary Ellen’s gallery: the 
white picket fence with the sureness 
of home behind it and all the excite- 
ment of adventure beyond it; the van 
of gypsies, thrilling to the children but 
strangely frightening to the grown- 
ups; the warm and wonderful Maine 
kitchen with its lamplight, its good 
food and, most of all, a mother who 
made up games and took a little time 
out for resting and reading aloud. 
Then there are Uncle Roscoe, the 
paperhanger, who suffered from his 
hatred of flowers on wallpaper—es- 
pecially roses; Sundays in the Chase 
household and the possibilities for fun 
in Bible games; the vocabulary of 
Uncle Henery who took crustaceans 
from his lobster pots and went digging 
for mollusks; the temperamental cow 
named Constancy whose vagaries en- 
hanced the beauties and terrors of a 
lonely pasture; the ritual of the doc- 
tor’s visit; and the mixed blessings in 
the final achievement of a room of 
one’s own. 

Such a listing fails to indicate the 
abundance of detail, the glowing 
warmth of color, the sharp reality of 
impressions—now humorous, now 
poignant, always keenly felt by the 
reader. In this as in all Miss Chase’s 
books, our language shows its true and 
lovely face, thus adding to the reasons 
for recommending The White Gate, 
especially to those parents and chil- 
dren who find a little time for reading 
aloud and discovering the double joy 
of shared imagination. 

Mary Stack McNirr 
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THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 





By John Farrow. Sheed & Ward. 242p. 
$3.50 


A man of uncompromising integrity is 
an embarrassment to his contempor- 
aries and a marvel to posterity. The 
day after the English hierarchy made 
their ignominious submission to Henry 
VIII as supreme head of the Church, 
Thomas More resigned the chancellor- 
ship. Living, More disconcerted the 
consciences of Henry and the “pru- 
dent” gentlemen who foraged about 
his court. Dead, he aroused the emo- 
tions of all Christendom and under- 
scored the hypocrisy of the English 
compromisers. Lawyer and logician, 
More was familiar with the implica- 
tions of the principle of the “excluded 
middle” and refused to be opposite 
things at once. 

More’s defamation began before his 
death and continued well into the 
20th century. At his mock trial, the 
thoroughly rehearsed judges had to put 
the best construction possible on the 
perjury of Master Rich, for other ac- 
cusers there were none. One by one, 
the scholars who have moved for re- 
indictment and retrial have abandoned 
their briefs; only those historians will- 
ing to blink at perjured testimony are 
left to fiddle with the falsifications of 
Foxe and Froude. 

Mr. Farrow does not have to defend 
or refute, because scholars like R. W. 
Chambers and T. E. Bridgett have up- 
held what Swift believed required no 
proof—that More was the man of great- 
est virtue England ever produced. Mr. 
Farrow’s book is neither a novel nor a 
scientific history but “A Story,” simply 
and honestly told. Its lean and chaste 
style is more appropriate to the subject 
of the biography than those attempts 
at synthetic re-creations of Tudor 
English which only distract the reader. 


This biography clearly shows how 
More’s death was the logical outcome 
of a life of refusal to compromise. More 
would not be subservient to an overly 
demanding father; he would not curtsy 
to Henry VII; he would not lackey for 
Wolsey. Why should he reverse himself 
for Henry VIII, no matter how easy 
submission were made or how attrac- 
tive the rewards? 

On the scaffold More called all to 
witness that he died “in and for the 
faith of the Holy Catholic Church,” 
but he also gave final and emphatic 
place to his statement that “he died 
the king’s good servant but God’s first.” 
In the last analysis More died for the 
most basic freedom—freedom of con- 
science. To serve a king honestly a man 
must be able to speak out his real con- 
victions. True service to God is possible 


only if a man is free to follow his con- 
science. One of the ironies of histories 
is that More’s bitterest detractors have 
been those Reformers of the 16th and 
17th centuries and those liberals of the 
19th who paid the greatest lip service 
to freedom of conscience. 

The author has made no attempt to 
incorporate all the anecdotes and de- 
tails which tradition and biography 
have handed down. He incorporates 
original material: Erasmus’ description 
of More in a letter to Ulrich von Hut- 
ten, Henry’s letters to Anne Boleyn. 
Probably he makes More too promi- 
nent in his descriptions of the divorce 
proceedings and the diplomatic con- 
nivings of Wolsey. 

The entire book is the simple and 
straightforward account of a straight- 
forward man whose greatness consisted 
in his firm adherence to unquestionable 
principle. More is portrayed as one 
man who refused to listen to the sirens 
singing a pastoral of “peaceful co- 
existence.” His martyrdom for the 
principle of contradiction—you can’t 
have it both ways—has an obvious rele- 
vance to our times. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 





THE BULLS OF PARRAL 





By Marguerite Steen. Doubleday. 


438p. $3.95 


I did not read The Sun is My Undo- 
ing, but if it was half as good as Mar- 
guerite Steen’s newest novel, I think 
I had better get around to it fast. 

In The Bulls of Parral, we are 
given a most unusual portrait of a 
girl brought up out of keeping with 
her background. We have all been 
made extremely conscious of the 
heredity-vs.-environment controversy. 
And here we have a very interesting 
exposition of what happens when a 
young Spanish girl is given into the 
charge of an English governess. 

We feel that in the United States 
the average woman has more freedom 
and more recognition of equality than 
in any other nation in the world. And 
especially we feel that this is true 
when we compare American women 
with the women of Latin countries. 
Aracea Parral, daughter of a most 
traditional Spanish family, is placed 
under the guidance of a liberal, inde- 
pendent Englishwoman. She learns— 
well, too much, too fast. She learns 
independence, she acquires a liberal 
attitude, she adopts too much free- 
dom, if not for her time, at any rate 
for her place. 

The finishing touch is the year 
Aracea spends in boarding school in 
England. Away from her family, alone 
except for her governess, now a 
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teacher in the school, she tests her 
independence. Faced with a personal 
crisis she returns home to deal with 
it. Unfortunately, in doing so, she be. 
comes involved in a far more vita] 
and inevitable crisis. And this time 
she cannot deal with it. She has lost 
her understanding, not only of others 
but of herself. At the end she finds 
both—but then it is too late. 

There are other things in this novel, 
of course, than the problem of Aracea 
Parral’s self-understanding, but while 
they are important, they merely serve 
to point up the basic theme. There js 
the story, the secondary theme, of 
Mary Carpenter, the English gover. 
ness. And there is the story of the two 
rival bullfighters, outstandingly well. 
done. 

Which brings me to the one up. 
pleasant duty I must perform. I re 
alize that bullfighting is a highly spe. 
cialized way of life—not a sport, but 
a way of life. And it has, as do all 
such things, a highly specialized lan. 
guage. I know that it is hard and 
often impossible to translate such 
things from a foreign tongue. But why 
must Miss Steen use Spanish for the 
unimportant, completely ordinary 
words and phrases? Is there any spe- 
cial point in speaking of the tiempo, 
when she could say weather? Or mak. 
ing a character nibble a turrédn instead 
of a nougat? After all, Miss Steen 
knows English, and certainly writes 
it extremely well. She should realize 
that even with a glossary in the back, 
using foreign words where unneces 
sary is, in effect, showing off. With 
an exciting, stimulating, challenging 
book like The Bulls of Parral, there is 
no need to show off. As a novel and 
as a social commentary it is too im- 
portant. Mo.i1 UEBELACKER 
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The blessed evangelist St. Luke, the 
much-loved doctor mentioned by St. 
Paul, was the historian of our Saviour’s 
childhood. He devoted the first twenty 
yerses Of his tremendously important 
second chapter to the Nativity of 
Christ our Lord, Of this entire sec- 
tion the opening six verses are intro- 
ductory, providing the historical set- 
ting of the sacred and staggering 
prodigy. Verses eight to twenty re- 
late the immediate circumstances of 
the stupendous event, telling us of the 
angels and the shepherds. 

In one short sentence Luke humbly 
and gently and reverently records the 
overwhelming fact: the mortal birth 
of the immortal Word of God. The 
single sentence is scarcely less naked 
than the tiny Infant whose coming it 
chronicles. What details there are only 
haunt us with their fathomless sug- 
gestiveness. 

As far as the Gospel is concerned, 
we are left, for our meditation on the 
birth of God’s timeless and consub- 
stantial Son, with not much more than 
a fact. The fact is that God, tran- 
seendent, unutterable, dwelling in 
light inaccessible, has simply become 
one of us. St. John summed it up: Et 
Verbum caro factum est. And the 
Word was made flesh. 

All possible human words have long 
since been spent on this absolutely 
central truth of Christianity. There 
remains for each one of us the sacred 
task, solemn and joyful, of realizing 
what it signifies that God should have 

e man. I must patiently wrestle 
with this massive question: “What 
does it mean that the Divine Majesty 
should have become such a thing as 
I am?” 

Everything that is declared when 
ohne says man stands in merciless con- 
tadiction to all that is truly conveyed 
when one says God. 

A man is hair and teeth and toe- 
tails, and hunger and sleep and wail- 
ing aloud. A man is an organized, per- 
ishable bundle of muscles and nerves 
and perceptions and longings, a com- 
Posite half-animal whose most em- 
Phatic characteristic is limitation of 
‘very sort. Man is a walking, talking, 

thing that sometimes laughs 


little and not at all frightening, which 


is cradled in a young girl's arms. 


Now God does have a Mother; a 


proper Mother; proper even for Him, 
for she is lovely and fair beyond all 
telling, and holier than any Angel. 
Now God is little and helpless and 
easily held in a human embrace. Now 


God shivers with the cold or stirs un- 


easily when the rough wood of the 
manger chafes His soft body. Later 
on, when the time comes for whips 
and nails and base treachery, God’s 
blood will flow as bright and as easily 
as any, and His pain and heartache 
will be sharper than any. 

Yes, God is now one of us. Wreathe 
the holly, twine the bay, O come all 
ye faithful and sing we Noel, indeed, 
through a blurring mist of something 
very like tears, for this joyful Incar- 
nation, this glad Nativity is enough to 
wring our hearts, is it not? More than 
that: it is enough to dry our tears and 
save our souls forever. It is even al- 
most enough to make us really love 
our God; to love Him, little God, a 
little; to love Him, on His newest 
birthday, a little more. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











MRS. PATTERSON, the title charac- 
ter of the comedy Leonard Sillman has 
parked at the National, at least for 
the duration of the season, has a dual 
personality, only one side of which 
the audience is permitted to see. The 
invisible Mrs. Patterson is a Southern 
lady sufficiently well-off to employ a 
colored woman to do her cleaning and 
washing. The important Mrs. Patter- 
son is a figment in the daydreams of 
her cleaning woman’s fifteen-year-old 
daughter. 

Eartha Kitt, making her first Amer- 
ican appearance in a dramatic role, 
renders a radiant performance as a 
girl who lives in two worlds—reality 
and fantasy. In the real world she is 
something of a spitfire in her rela- 
tions with her teen-age friends, includ- 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
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ing the youth who would like to be 
her boy friend. She is a gracious lady 
in her world of fantasy, entertaining 
Mrs. Patterson at a tea, with no less 
a personage than the Devil serving as 
butler. 

Other roles are skilfully performed 
by Enid Markey, as Mrs. Patterson, 
Avon Long, remembered as Sporting 
Life in the original production of 
Porgy and Bess, identified here as Mr. 
D-for Devil. Helen Dowdy is a blues- 
singing tree nymph, and Estelle Hem- 
sley, a veteran and versatile perform- 
er, was last seen in Take A Giant Step. 

Charles Sebree and Greer Johnson 
are the authors, and Guthrie McClin- 
tic directed their comedy with a sur- 
geon’s skill. Raoul Péne duBois de- 
signed the persuasively ramshackle 
set that simulates a mpage shanty, 
a fitting background for a refreshingly 
humorous comedy. 


THE BAD SEED. Theatregoers who 
get thrills from murder (their ranks 
include your reviewer) are having a 
swell time these nights at the Forty- 
Sixth Street Theatre, shivering in hor- 
ror while cold sweat runs down their 
spines. Maxwell Anderson’s leading 
character is a doll-faced little girl of 
eight, as sweet and lovable as most 
eight-year-olds are, who happens to be 
the most cold and calculating stage 
killer I have ever encountered. She 
plans her murders with the callousness 
of a cat stalking a mouse, and executes 
them with the precision of a Swiss 
watch. 

Your observer has known some 
ruthless killers in his time, some of 
them as mysterious as they were 
lethal. He remembers The Bat, Drac- 
ula and The Man, not to mention nu- 
merous other weird and malevolent 
ghouls of stage, screen and story; but 
Mr. Anderson’s little monster is the 
first killer that ever followed him 
home. All through the night his sleep 
was broken by dreams of the young 
lady trying to sever his jugular vein 
or push him off a cliff. 

By way of making his story plaus- 
ible, Mr. Anderson has borrowed some 
ideas from Galton’s hereditary genius 
and stirred in a bit of the Jukes-fam- 
ily legend, making his young cobra 
the granddaughter of a notorious mur- 
deress who slaughtered her victims 
wholesale on two continents. The little 
demon’s family background is prob- 
ably tongue-in-cheek writing, intended 
to pad the story, like Evelyn Varden’s 
disquisition on psychoanalysis. Miss 
Varden’s lines are almost identical 
with the clichés that can be found in 
any popular book on Dr. Freud’s the- 
ory, but she delivers them as if she 
were reading from the Decameron. 

Patty McCormack, who according 


to the playbill intends to be a nun, is 
the fiend with the angel face, and 
Nancy Kelly is starred as her dis- 
traught mother. Miss Kelly’s per- 
formance is admirable and Miss Mc- 
Cormack’s is nearly perfect. Among 
other commendable _ performances, 
Eileen Heckart’s portrayal of the 
grief-stricken mother of one of the 
brat’s victims, and Henry Jones’ imper- 
sonation of a half-bright handyman 
are conspicuous. 

The thriller was directed by Reg- 
inald Denham and the set was de- 
signed by George Jenkins. The Play- 
wrights Company is the producer. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











ROMEO AND JULIET, the Grand 
Prize winner at this year’s Venice 
Film Festival, is visually as lovely as 
any film ever made. It is also a re- 
markable, one-man tour de force of 
creative moviemaking by Italian dir- 
ector Renato Castellani (Two Cents’ 
Worth Of Hope). 

Shakespeare’s romantic tragedy, de- 
spite its Italian setting, seems a 
strange choice of screen material for 
a modern Italian whose earlier suc- 
cess has been in the field of neo- 
realism. Yet Castellani has more than 
justified this daring departure. Doing 
very little violence to Shakespeare (ex- 
cept perhaps in the opinion of pur- 
ists) he has fashioned a work of art 
which is unified, genuinely cinematic 
and, even more than Henry V, bears 
the mark of a single creative talent 
at work. 

The film was made all over Italy— 
in any place where a medieval town 
square or monastery or alley or castle 
or church which suited the director’s 
purpose could be found in its original 
state. Using these authentic settings 
Castellani has concentrated on telling 
the story so that it conveys a vital 
sense of actually happening in a par- 
ticular time and place and under par- 
ticular circumstances. 

To do this he has shorn the text of 
its artificial Elizabethan trappings. 
(The excision of the Queen Mab 
speech, for example, has reduced Mer- 
cutio to a “bit” part.) He has also 
cut, transposed and altered (the 
Apothecary is gone, so Romeo stabs 
himself) with an abandon of which 
an English director would probably 
be incapable, and has even added 
some functional, non-Shakespearian 
dialogue (e.g., “Is this the road to 
Mantua, good father?” “Yes, my son.”) 
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and one whole scene (dramatizj 
Friar John’s inability to deliver 
crucial message to Rome.). 
Some of the cuts, especially in 
balcony scene, are irritating, 


sometimes the emphasis on continy. 
ity of time and space requires the 


camera to focus overlong on actoy 
walking from one place to another, 
Nevertheless the total effect is of g 
fresh, vibrant and emotionally stirring 
rendition of the tragedy. 

Castellani has cast the two prin. 
cipal roles with an eye to lending 
conviction to their advertised youth 
and innocence. Teen-age Susan Shen. 
tall is a breathtakingly lovely Juliet 
and a pliable though inexperienced 
actress. She is so good in the vial 
scene that it would seem that some 
of her less successful efforts elsewhere 
could have been improved upon, 
Laurence Harvey’s Romeo is closer 
to the ideal combination of youthful 
appearance and acting experience, 
His warning to Paris (“A madman’ 
mercy [bids] you run away”) epito- 
mizes the whole tragedy of vulner. 
able youth made mad by the blows 
of outrageous fortune. The rest of the 
important roles are filled by some ex. 
cellent British actors (Flora Robson 
as the Nurse, Mervyn Johns as Friar 
Lawrence, Sebastian Cabot as Capv- 
let), while the minor parts are played 
by Italians for whom English dialogue 
is “dubbed” with surprising unob- 
trusiveness. 

Productionwise the film is notable 
not only for the beauty of its settings 
but also for its exquisite color and 
costumes and for the artistry (but not 
“artiness”) with which scene after 
scene is composed to suggest an early 
Renaissance painting. 

(United Artists) 


ATHENA is a thin little Technicolor 
musical for the family, in which Jane 
Powell has six sisters, including Debbie 
Reynolds (“Seven Grooms for Seven 
Sisters”?). All the girls are named 
for Greek goddesses and, under the 
tutelage of Grandpa (Louis Calhem) 
and Grandma (Evelyn Varden), they 
are all health fadists. Before the lead- 
ing ladies reconcile themselves to 
matrimony with two carnivorous and 
non-athletic males (Edmund Pur 
dom, Vic Damone), the film has quite 
a good time poking fun at the Yogut 
and Yogi set. It also has its share of 
pleasantly youthful high spirits but 


very little distinction, musical a 
otherwise. (MGM) 
Mora WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating it 
fitness for either adult or family 
viewing. Ep.) 
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1, LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 
McGraw-HiLL, $3.75 


2. I'LL CRY TOMORROW 
Fei. $3.95 


3, BORN CATHOLICS 
SHEED & WARD. $3.50 


4, THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 
SHEED & Warp. $3.50 


5. WAY TO HAPPINESS 
GaRDEN City. $2.00 


by Fulton J. Sheen 
by Lillian Roth 

by F. J. Sheed 

by John Farrow 


by Fulton J. Sheen 
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6. IMITATION OF CHRIST 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE Precious Boop. 


7. MY WAY OF LIFE 


a 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE Precious Bioop. $1.35 


by Walter Farrell & Martin J. Healy 


. PIUS X: COUNTRY PRIEST 
Bruce. $2.75 


. WE AND OUR CHILDREN 
KENEDY. $3.50 


by Igino Giordani 


by M. R. Newland 


10. MEN IN SANDALS 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


Geymarr, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

t, 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 

CLEVELAND, 


perior Ave, 
CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 


Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 


: COLMBUS, Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, ad J McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Bly. 


OOF, Va Anwen Circulating Library, 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS Sy game C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 1 
South 4th ‘St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
ater St. 


ey ae Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t t. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


“—. YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson, 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


sere“ ~ aye Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 


Bruce. $2.50 


by Richard Madden, O.C.D. 





ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib- 
ley St. 


— ~~. The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
er St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 800 
Wyoming Ave. 


— Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND,. Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


aa De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 


TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
House, 615 Cherry St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co., 808 
Richard St. 


vee ant B. C., Vancouver Church Goods, 
Ltd., 431 Dunsmuir ST. 


WASHINGTON, D. “ William J. Gallery Co., 
Ge. BN 


— sey The Newman Book 


(MGM) > turr 
FORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
loa WALSH Hartford, Inc., 138 Market Se. ee Ge. One r, el Ye = 2 ° Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- RICHMOND, Va., hy aa F. Campbell Religious WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., 103 
wroval of a film olk St, Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. Princess St. 
y indicating tt we ttores listed abov rt their best selling books d th t lus th hical d of the st ‘ood of Catholi 
e€ repo’ eir ing luring the curren plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a g view at! 
tal or family Pa popularity is estimated both by the temienay with which a book reading habits. Revcotlten for the service can best be shown by gatvenie 
mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, ing the stores. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. Duquesnians on “big business” They had to build up a reputatigg | 
ESTABLISHED 1892 Eprror: I have just finished reading for honesty and a worthy prod 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists the article, “Big business and its crit- This took years of careful study and i 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled ics,” by Fr. Masse, S.J. (Am. 11/13). many failures. The mere fact that they 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. It is quite true that the United re in existence today shows that th 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8352 States is a “materialistic” country, in must be worth something. 
the most extended sense of the word. Carox Hess 
However, I fail to see how big busi- 
ness is to be blamed entirely for this ey _— “Ft bomb 
4 9 state of affairs. Our giant industries ; > D ce 
Amer 1ca s provide the people with better prod- ts Japan-U. S. fission,” by Richard 
ADVERTISERS ucts and the like, but the use of these L-G. Deverall - the Nov. 6 Amante, 
products and the derived profits are ae = of oe interest to all cit. 
ences os: tone part of the American way of life. If "i a Unite —. 
the individual cannot practise modera- e damage caused to Japan 
tion, I see no reason to censure big tragic, both as regards the health and 
business. J. P. SPANGLER economic welfare of the Japanep 
PUBLISHERS Du ee people and our relations with them, 
quesne University 
eenetei tdi ws. ; Questions arise in one’s mind as to the 
... Too many businesses have become _— morality of further tests if they am 
monopolistic, and the free flow of to menace any nation with which we 
SPECIAL SERVICES trade is gradually disappearing from _are at peace. 
John J. Hogan, Inc. the market. Small, individual enter- Mr. Deverall creates a doubt as tp 
Newman Bookshop prises find it almost impossible to sur- whether our Government, represent 
Will & Baumer Candle Co._.. vive. This is the idea in most people’s _ ing our people, has taken adequate ap 
Notices minds when they discuss big business. tion in expressing our regret or é 
Because this is true of some busi- fering compensation. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES nesses, it does not necessarily follow (Mrs.) ETHEL OWEN Mena, 
that “big business”: in general is the Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Mt. St. Agnes same. An entire race or nationality of A 
Caldwell College people cannot be condemned for the gainst giveaway programs 
Eprror: Your issue of Nov. 13 quotes 


College of St. Elizabeth misdeeds of a few members. 
Good Counsel College Marre BARRETT with approval (p, 170) Rev. Celesti 
Marymount College J. Steiner, S.J.’s remarks against 
College of New Rochelle . Today the American people enjoy “giveaway college education | to youths 
Siena Heights a high standard of living. In my able to work, earn and pay.” 
College of St. Teresa opinion big business has played a vital As Fr. Steiner states, the establish 
Trinity College role in bringing about this standard _ ment of a network of state-supported 
Academy of Mt. St. Vincent __ of living. The large financial resources _colleges strikes a blow at our already 
of these giant organizations make it _ crippled spirit of self-reliance and pe 
possible for them to engage in re- sonal responsibility, and hastens te 
search to develop new and better trend towards a system of state-cit 
products, to engage in large-scale a/- trolled education. 


WHICH BOOK? vertising to stimulate consumer spend- After his tremendous efforts on be 
ing, and to provide many jobs to fur- _half of private schools both at 
ELIGIOUS or SECULAR nish the income for such spending. in Cincinnati and in Detroit, B 


R 
ALL PUBLISHERS JoserH Ferepay Steiner has a right to speak 
oats prompt amiet. ie hors this fashion—but does America? It 
iscounts to all Catholic institutions. ‘ difficult to reconcile your sup; 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP | | PRY, wnderale the meendous Fy Stner wih your suport 
Westminster, Maryland eral Motors produces at a price which lic housing and the a im 
Sons Sees the average American could afford. Chi Ill a 
The same is true of most of other big a 
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. No single small enterprise could 








However, the moral and religious 
°. . . : did not reject the idea of tax-suppit 
trend of big business is definitely od eubheninre pan He § i 


materialistic. that other fields should get 9 


Joan LEE PRENDERGAST 





C Sead bi-monthly Catalog 


over a sweeping extension of 

. That the American people will not subsidized higher education. Pum 
be satisfied with products that are not housing, to our mind, deserves #@ 
name brands is true, but I cannot un- _ priority. The principles ioc 
derstand why this is a fault. These discussed in an editorial on p.% 
brands were not always name brands. _ of_ this issue. Ep.) 
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